I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 
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No Dog to be at large 
Unmuzzled” 


SON 


N 


“WHO PROPOSES THIS BILL?” 
(Kindly loaned us by “The Boston Globe.’’) 


give bonds with sureties to pay 
damages. 
Out of the many arguments 
_which have been urged to obtain 
_ these laws the principal have been 
first hydrophobia, and second the 
protection of sheep. 

During two days the joint com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Sen- 
ate and House have listened to 
_ the arguments of the advocates of 
these laws, and during two suc- 
_ ceeding days—in the largest com- 
_ mittee rooms of the State House, 

packed with deeply interested audi- 
_ ences—they have listened to the 
arguments of the remonstrants. 
It has fallen to my lot to occupy 
so much time on both days that I 
can only give a condensed ab- 
| stract. 

On the first day I showed that 
in the City of Boston, which con- 
_ tains nearly one-quarter of the 
| population of the whole State, there 
have been during the past forty 
years only seven deaths reported as 
being of hydrophobia, and that it 
was very doubtful whether a single 
_ one of these cases was reported 


| by a physician of any eminence 


FOUR DAYS AT THE STATE 
HOUSE. 

Many times in past years I have been 
called up to the State House to do battle for 
the dogs, and in every battle thus far, the 
dogs have been fortunate. 

But the present winter it would seem as 
though all their enemies throughout the Com- 


monwealth, taking advantage of a hydro- | 


phobia scare, have combined to do them 
injury. 

A Bill has been presented requiring all the 
dogs of the Commonwealth to wear muzzles the 
year round.—Also petitions that they be kept 
tied up or confined to their owner's premises — 
Also that all owners of dogs be required to 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


' in his profession. 

I put in evidence various hospital, State Medical 
Association and eminent Physicians’ reports, showing 
that cases of hydrophobia are so extremely rare as to 
make it fairly an open question whether it be anything 
more than a disease of the imagination. I also put 
in a report of the great hydrophobia scare at Glas- 
gow a few years ago, where out of hundreds bitten by 
so-called mad dogs only three died, and the statement 
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of Dr. McLeod, Professor of Surgery in the 
Glasgow University, and one of the most emi- 
nent surgeons of the world, that he would not 
fear the bite even of a mad dog, through cloth- 
ing, because the dog’s teeth would be cleansed 
by the cloth. 

On the protection of sheep by the use of 
shepherd dogs, bells, and otherwise, I sub- 
mitted @ printed argument. 

In regard to the suffering of sheep killed by 
dogs, I thought the experience of soldiers in 
battle, and of hunters who have been seized and 
severely bitten by wild animals, shows that ani- 
mals killed by other animals suffer less than 
when shipped to and killed in slaughter houses. 

On the second day I put in evidence a report 
of our State Board of Health that in the past 
seven years, from 1881 to 1889, there have been 
tn Massachusetts 35,317 deaths by consumption, 
21,991 deaths by pneumonia, 7,938 deaths by 
diphtheria, and only two deaths by (so-called) 
hydrophobia. 

On the question of sheep raising I put in 
evidence that eighteen of our largest sheep 
raising States have no tax whatever upon dogs, 
every man having the right to keep as many as 
he wants—that no other State or Territory 
taxes its dogs so heavily as Massachusetts—and 
that when Massachusetts had no law to tax dogs 
she had ten times as many sheep as now. I 
endeavored to show the committee the wicked- 
ness, cruelty and folly of attempting to muzzle 
or tie up all the dogs of the State, thus prevent- 
ing them from saving life or protecting the 
farmer’s family from outrage and his crops from 
vermin. I showed that sick dogs would be thus 
prevented from finding and eating those grasses 
and other things which are essential to their 
health, and ¢hat tf anything would make a dog 
mad it would be to keep him constantly muzzled, 
or tied on his owner's premises. While I did 
not know where dogs go when they die, still if 
such laws were to be enacted I thought they 
had better be killed, for J did not believe they 
would go to a worse place than Massachusetts. 

I then stated to the committee that, while 
through the generous contributions of our citi- 
zens and the kindness of our Legislature, our 
State Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals had sent out millions of copies of 
humane publications over this whole country 
and, to some extent, translated ‘into foreign 
languages, over Europe—had succeeded in hav- 
ing formed over seven thousand branches of 
our Parent American Band of Mercy in every 
State and every Territory but Alaska, and had ob- 
tained from our Legislature an act to incorpo- 
rate our American Humane Education Society 
with power to hold half a million of dollars free 
from taxation, and through that Society we were 
sending our monthly paper each month to 
every editor in North America north of Mexico, 
and our humane literature over this whole 
continent, and had begun the employment of 
missionaries to found humane societies—yet we 
had probably the worst dog laws in the world. 
—laws which, by taxing the female dog $5 and 
the male only $2, compel the destruction 
every year of a large part of our female 
dogs, a measure which, tf it does not cause 
hydrophobia, ought to, as a judgment upon 
us, for permitting such a law to gstand. 
—laws which compel the dog owner to pay to 
any tramp, thief, or burglar who chooses to 
swear that he has been bitten, not actual dam- 
ages, but double damages. 

I endeavored to show the folly of requiring 
from dog owners a bond with sureties, which 
would compel poor men to kill their dogs, and 
might involve the killing of rich men’s dogs 
also. 

In conclusion I prayed the committee to enact 
the following law: 

Be it enacted : 

Section 1st. The tax on female dogs shall be 
the same as on male dogs, $2.00. 

Section 2nd. Dog owners shall be liable for 
actual damages done by their dogs, and not for 
double damages as heretofore. 

Section 3rd. The Selectmen of towns shall 
have power to exempt from the dog tax, all shep- 
herd dogs, all dogs that have saved human life, 
aud all other dogs that they may think it to be 


for the interest of their respective towns to have 
exempted. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


From *‘ The Boston Post's” report of the above 
hearing we cut the following: 


Dr. R. K. Noyes of the City Hospital, who was the next 
speaker, characterized the proposed bill as cruel and 
injurious. ‘ Fear,” he said, “is a potent factor in the 
causation of diseases. Fear of insanity has dethroned the 
reason; fear of being bewitched has developed psychical 
and physical phenomena extraordinary enough to get people 
Reneed, Fear of snakes, plus the juice of corn, minus 
nerve force, makes some men act as if a snake had them 
within its coils. Fear of ghosts, plus a knowledge of what 
ghosts are supposed to be like, plus a boy covered with a 
sheet from head to foot, causes a little girl to have cerebro- 
a meningitis and death, with all the symptoms said to 
characterize disease termed hydrophobia. Fear of being 
rejected as a suitor, plus emotional excitement, plus psychi- 
cal and physical idiosyncrasy, causes a man to have tetanic 
convulsions and lockjaw, involuntary jactations of the 
muscular system and death in great agony, with the whole 
category of symptoms which, had he been bitten by a dog 
instead of smitten by love, would have been called and 
characterized as symptoms of the alleged disease of rabies. 
Fear of anything will produce convulsions, and fear of the 
alleged disease hydrophobia, plus a morbid, imaginative, 
hyper-sensitive or undeveloped brain, plus a_ punctured 
tooth wound, may cause a list of symptoms similar to those 
produced by other causes, and if accompanied by death, do 
not denote in their essential nature anything specific. 
Hydrophobia is a misnomer. It signifies dread of water. 
Now, asa fact, sick and enfevered dogs or human beings 
do not dread water. On the contrary, they are very thirsty 
and show great eagerness to get water. In cases of 
alleged hydrophobia, in which convulsive muscular actions 
are provoked by sight of water, it is not the dread of 
water which causes them, but it is the uncontrollable 
eagerness for water. In chorea, ideopathic tetanus, lock- 
jaw and acute mania, convulsions are caused, not by 
the sight of water, but by the uncontrollable desire to 
obtain it. That there is a specific entity or influence 
which can go from a sick or insane dog to man, and 
cause a convulsive or agonizing death, is too absurd for 
a moment’s consideration by any scientific physician or 
surgeon.” 


From the Boston Evening Transcript I cut 
the following : 


THAT TERRIBLE DISEASE. 

To the Editor of the Transcript: Dr. Abbott, secretary 
of the board, writes me that the records of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health show that in the past 
seven years—from 1881 to 1889—there have been in 
Massachusetts — 

35,317 deaths by consumption. 

21,991 deaths by pneumonia. 

7,938 deaths by diphtheria. 

2 deaths by hydrophobia. 

Or, in other words, from 1881 to 1889, there have been in 
Massachusetts 65,246 deaths by consumption, pneumonia 
and diphtheria; two by hydrophobia. 

Is it any wonder that so many eminent physicians say 
that the cases are so extremely rare as make it fairly an 
open question whether there be any such disease. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 

Boston Evening Transcript, March 4, 1890. 


GOOD NEWS. 


The evening papers of March 11, 
and the morning papers of March 
12, congratulate the dogs of Massa- 
chusetts on the result of the four 
days’ battle at the State House. 

The Committee of Senate and 
House on Agriculture reported 
Tuesday, March 11, adversely on 
the petition for more stringent 
legislation concerning the licensing 


and proper care of dogs; also on 


requiring all dogs running at large 
to be muzzled; also on further 
legislation for the better protection 
of sheep against dogs; also on 
increasing the tax on dogs; also on 
providing that all dogs running at 


large shall be muzzled, and, if un- 
muzzled, shall be killed. 


Let every dog in Massachusetts now wag 
his tail and express his thanks to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for this most righteous 
decision. 

And now good friends, go one step farther, 
and by enacting the following brief law, 
leave Massachusetts without one blot on 
her fair fame for humanity to the lower 
creatures. 


Be it enacted, &c.: 

Section Ist. The tax on female 
dogs shall be the same as on male 
dogs, $2. 

Section 2nd. Dog owners shall 
be liable for actual damages done by 
their dogs and not for double dam- 
ages as heretofore. 

Section 3rd. Zhe Selectmen of 
towns shall have power to exempt 
from the dog tax, all shepherd dogs, 
all dogs that have saved human life, 
and all other dogs that they may 
think tt to be for the interest of their 
respective towns to have exempted. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


THE INHUMANITY OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS DOG TAX. 


In the annual report of Nahant just 
handed me, I find there are duz two female 
dogs in the whole town. 

The law which taxes the female $5, and 
the male $2, is in reality a sentence to certain 
death of a large proportion of the most useful 
and affectionate dogs that are so unfortunate 
as to be born in Massachusetts, while in 
eighteen of the great agricultural, sheep- 
raising States and Territories there is no 
dog tax at all. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


PROFESSORS ROUGHLY HANDLED. 
TWENTY KALAMAZOO STUDENTS BIND 
INSTRUCTORS HAND AND FOOT. 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., March 3, 1890. Last Saturdiv 
night 20 masked students of Kalamazoo Colle e took 
Profs. Ferry and Trowbridge from their beds, boand 
them hand and foot, and /eft them in an open field two 
miles i the college. The matter is being investigated. 
Trowbridge and Perry have made enemies in the classroo:n, 
“ this outrage is the result.— Boston Herald, March 
» 1890. 


FIGHT AMONG COLLEGE BOYS. 


St. Paut, Minn., March 4. Hamline University is 
in a fever of excitement over a war among the students. - 
Saturday evening the freshmen, who are the strongest 
class in the institution, were giving an annual reception 
and banquet to the junior class, with which they affiliate, 
and the sophomores stole the viands. The vandals then 
adjourned to another building where, in a few minutes, 
they were attacked by the freshmen. A door was burst 
open and a free fight ensued, in which many heads were 
bruised. Fred Reeves fell down a stairway and broke 
his ankle. ‘The faculty have the matter under investl 
gation.— Transcript, March 4, 1890. 


We are making an effort through our 
American Humane Education Society to 
reach our college students. 


fs 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. Tuomas TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JoszerpH L. STEVENS, | 
Secretary. | 
Over seven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 

members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘*Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — tothe pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address {town and state] of the President : 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 


Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. : 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 

old or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
our cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal,’ 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive fuJl in- 
formation. 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 

Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what th 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier an 


an imitation gold 


6— Enrollment of new members. 


7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


to print and distribute @ million 
copies. 


THE TITLE OF THE 
BOOK IS “BLACK BEAUTY, 
—HIS GROOMS AND COM- 
PANIONS.” 


Boston, March, 1890. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane 
Education Society, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of 
Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 
OF THE HORSE. 

It is the autobiography of an English 
horse, telling of kind masters and cruel 
— of happiness and of suffering. Jam glad 
to say that happiness predominates and 
jinally triumphs. 

It contains two hundred and fifty-eight 
beautifully printed pages. 

Over ninety thousand copies have been 
already sold in England. 

Through the kind gifts of friends I am 
enabled to pay $265 for having it stereotyped, 
and through the kindness of another friend 
am enabled to print a first edition of ten 
thousand, at the marvellously low price of 
twelve cents each—to which must be added, 
when sent by mail, eight cents for postage, &c. 

As I have said, over ninety thousand 
copies have been already sold in England. 

I want to print immediately a@ hundred 
thousand copies. 

I want the power fo give away thousands 
of these to drivers of horses —and in 
public schools —and elsewhere. 

I want to send a copy postpaid to the 
editors of each of about shirteen thousand 
American newspapers and magazines. 

I would be glad to have each reader of 
‘this paper, who has ever loved or cared 
Jor a horse, send me as large a check as 
he or she can afford, to be used in the 


THE 


distribution of this book. 


Every such check will be acknowledged 
in “ Our Dumb Animals” and at once 
passed into the treasury of our ‘‘ American 
Humane Education Society” and be 
promptly used for the purpuse for which 
it is sent. 

I would be glad, if I had the means, 
to put a copy of it im every home in 
America, for I am sure there has never 
been a book printed in any language the 
reading of which will be more likely to 
inspire love and kind care for these dumb 
servants and friends who toil and die in 
our service. I hope to live long enough 


TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


On a Lord’s-day of last Fall the grounds 
of Mr. Edward Cunningham, an aged gentle- 
man of Milton, Mass., were invaded by a 
gang of hoodlums with guns, who began 
firing at a mark. 

Mr. Cunningham, accompanied by his 
faithful dog, went out and requested them 
to leave. 

They laughed at and insulted him. 

The dog doubtless endeavored to protect 
his aged master. 

They shot the dog, and then shot and 
killed Mr. Cunningham. 

On examination of the laws of Massa- 
chusetts relating to trespass, I found them 
very defective, and drafted and caused to be 
presented to your honorable body a petition 
of “The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” for more 
effective laws. 

The first hearing on this petition was on 
March 21st, before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and I was then requested by the 
Committee to draft an act which is to be 
presented at another hearing. 

As before the issue of the next “Our 
Dumb Animals” it may come before you for 
enactment, I wish here to call the attention 
of members to she very great importance of 
increased protection to the land-owners of this 
Commonweatth. 

One of the Committee at the hearing 
related an incident occurring in his town, 
where hoodlums went onto the land of an 
aged gentleman, and when requested to 
leave seized him, and, declaring they were 
going to baptize him, plunged him several 
times under water, and came near drowning 
him. 

We are trying with our “Bands of Mercy” 
and otherwise to make the younger hood- 
lums of the State into good and law-abiding 
citizens; but for the hoodlums aéready 
grown there is but one remedy, and that is 
the strong arm of a law they will be afraid 
to violate. 

They must be taught that it is safer and 
better to spend their spare time in trying to 
carn lands of their own, than in roaming 
over and committing outrages upon the lands of 
others. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1890. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 
We are glad to report this month one hun- 
dred and nineteen new branches of our 
“ Parent Band of Mercy,” making a total of 
_ seven thousand six hundred and sixteen. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a pubic library, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume, or the 
stamps will be returned. 


Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animais” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 
Canvassers can have sample copies free, 


and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 


With the aid of our American Humane 
Education Society, we send this paper to all 
the editors of America, north of Mexico. 


THE SPARROW. 


As the readers of this paper know, a bill has 
been offered our Massachusetts Legislature 
(ist) to make itacriminal offence to feed a 
sparrow, and (2nd) to offer a bounty for dead 
sparrows. 

We appeared at the hearing and suggested 
that the first clause would make half the little 
gtrls in Boston criminals, and the second would 
cause the towns about our cities to swarm with 
hoodlums who would over-run other people’s 
lands with poison and shot-guns, destroying 
every bird they find and endangering both 
human and animal life. - 

We sent to each of the about 300 members of 
our Legislature an envelope containing our plea 
for the sparrow born in this country and as ¢ruly 
American as any of us—the sparrow whose 
ancestors have lived thousands of years in the 
old world—who has kept our city streets and 
parks free from canker worms ever since he 
came here—who during a portion of the year 
helps himself to his share of our crop’, and 
during the rest acts as a public scavenger—the 
sparrow who stays with us the year round— 
the sparrow who never drove away other birds, 
unless they tried in the spring to get into the 
bird house he had been occupying with his 
family all winter. 

It is our opinion that the Almighty made no 
mistake when he created the sparrow—that the 
sparrow does more good than harm—that we 
can raise food enough in America to supply 
both the sparrows and ourselves—and that if 
in any locality they become too numerous, 
it would be much better to entrust their de- 
struction to the persons whose crops they 
injure, or to some judicious, humane man in 
each town, than to call in the hoodlums. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We are pained to note the death of Matthew J. Mullaney, 
who for more than ten years has been a most earnest, fear- 
less, and tireless agent of this Society in Waltham. 


REPORT OF CHARLES A. CURRIER, CHIEF PROSECUTING 
AGENT oF Mass, Society P. C. A., or Com- 
PLAINTS INVESTIGATED FROM MARCH 
1, 1889, ro Marcu 1, 1890. 


€ 
> 


For Beating, | 269) 237 506) Remedied with| 


Overworking,| 162) 145 307); out prosecu-; | 
Overdriving, | 48) 144, 192)| tion, - - | 784 1654 2438 
Driving when Warned,- - 754) — | 754 
lame or ||Not _substanti- 
galled, - 526 1127|| ated, - - | 873 35) 408 
Non - feeding ||Not found, -| 150 — | 150 


and non- | Anonymous, -| 78 — | 78 
sheltering, | 263) 131, 394||Prosecuted, - | 126 125) 251 


‘ 

Torturing. - | 166) 40 206) | 
Driving when | \| Total, - 2265 1814 4079 
diseased, - | 99) 80 179)| 

Cruelly trans- || 
porting, -| 7 33\\Convicted, ~- | 103 103) 211 
General cru- | ||Acquitted, 18 19) 37 
elty, - 604, 461 1065 Pending trial, | — 3 3 
Total, |2265 1814 4079 
Total, - | 126 125, 251 


Animals tak- 
en from 
work, 


| — 


356) 545) 647, 424/1071 


Total number of cases investigated by Society 
agents from April, 1868, to March 1, 18go: 
65,125; tried and convicted in court, 3,396. 

The following are a few specimen cases which, 
in addition to the ordinary list of prosecutions, 
received attention during the year: — 

1. For severely kicking a dog, an offender was 
fined $20 and costs. For a similar offence, a 
second was fined $10 and costs. 

2. For pulling six inches off the tongue of 
a horse, a saloon-keeper paid fine of $100 and 
costs. The driver of the horse was fined $50 
and costs. 

3. For shooting a robin, a lad paid fine of $10 
and costs. 

4. For non-feeding and non-sheltering their 
live stock, various farmers paid fines varying 
from $25 to $50, with costs. 

5. For striking a horse with an iron ‘ clinch 
cutter,” a blacksmith was fined $10 and costs. 

6. For injecting turpentine into a dog, a 
brute paid $10 and costs. For scalding a dog, 
another paid fine of $5 and costs. For pouring 
kerosene oil on a dog, then igniting it, burning 
him so he died, a third paid fine of $50 and 
costs. A fourth, who drowned a dog in a cruel 
manner, was convicted and paid costs. 

7. For overloading and for overdriving horses, 
various parties were fined in sums varying from 
$5 to $25 and costs. 

8. For driving a sick horse, a farmer paid fine 
of $15 and costs. 

g. For torturing a rat, caught by the leg in 
the jaws of a steel trap, by hanging him out of a 
window, the offender was fined $35 and costs 
(in Municipal Court, Boston). 

10. For beating a cow, a farmer was fined $15 
and costs. Another, who tied the heads of two 
cows down to their fore feet, keeping them for a 
long time in a painful position (to prevent 
jumping), was fined $10 and costs in each case. 
A third, who neglected a sick cow, fined $20 
and costs. A fourth, who incited a dog to 
chase and bite a cow, fined $5 and costs. A 
fifth, who drove a lame cow a long distance, 
fined $10 and costs. 

11. For inciting a dog to fight, one person 
was fined $25 and costs. Two others, for being 
present, paid fines of $10 and costs each. 

12. For severely kicking his horse, a teamster 
paid fine of $25 and costs. For building a bon- 
fire under an alleged balky horse, another paid 
fine of $20 and costs. One who prodded his 
harse with a knife went to jail for three months. 
A pedler, who used a butcher knife for a like 
purpose, was fined $15 and costs. Two lads, 
who put a cord on to the jaw of their horse, 
severely torturing him, paid fines of $5 and 
costs each, Two others, for pelting a horse 
with stones, paid a like fine. For dragging a 


horse on the ground, a teamster was fined $15 
For beating with a fork handle, 


and costs. 


another paid fine of $10 and costs. For aban- 
doning a sick horse, a jockey paid fine of $20 
and costs. Another person paid fine of $10 and 
costs. 

13. A trader who abandoned a sick cow to die, 
paid fine of $50 and costs. 

14. For maliciously shooting and maiming 
dogs, three persons paid fines of $5 and costs 
each. 

15. For driving a badly galled horse, an ex- 
pressman paid fine of $25 and costs. For driving 
a horse with a broken leg, another paid fine of 
$50 and costs. Four ice-cart men, who clubbed 
a horse to death with a cart-stake, each paid 
fines of $20 and costs. 

16. For throwing a cat 30 feet in the air, let- 
ting her fall to the ground, a brute served out in 
jail a fine of $10 and costs. For saturating a 
quantity of hay ina barrel with kerosene, then 
igniting it, and throwing into it two cats, who 
burned to death, another paid fine of $30 and 
costs. For shooting and maiming a cat, an 
offender was fined $10 and costs. Two men, for 
being present at an exhibition of two cats fight- 
ing, were fined $10 and costs each. 


THE MASS. SOCIETY P. C. CHILDREN 


makes a good showing in its Annual Report— 
1090 new cases investigated—51l old re-in- 
vestigated, involving over 4,000 children—Re- 
ceipts over $32,000—Expenses over $12,000— 
Investments $15,000—and in bank a balance of 
over $6,000. The Report says that greater 
interest is felt in protecting animals than 
children, and that in one of the Middle States 
cruelty to a dog may be punished by fine of 
$200 and imprisonment, but to a child only $50. 

We answer that in Massachusetts any man 
has the right to kill his dog. No man has the 
right to kill his child. 

We have never heard of any State where 
vivisection is practised on children, but we are 
afraid that in many States it is practised the 
year round on dogs. 

Through the numerous Roman Catholic and 
Protestant societies, probably a hundred thou- 
sand dollars is expended every year, #n Boston 
alone, for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
for every one-tenth of that sum expended in the 
whole State of Massachusetts for the prevention 
of cruelty to God’s lower creatures. 

For every wrong inflicted upon animals ¢hat 
can speak, a hundred and frobadly a thousand 
are inflicted upon animals ¢hat cannot. 

No, no, good friends, your society is a use- 
ful one, worthy of being sustained, but don’t 
try to get the humane people of Massachusetts 
to give less than now for the protection of 
dumb animals. On the other hand, help us urge 
them to give more largely to the humane edu- 
cation we are trying to carry over this whole 
country, upon which depends zot only the pros- 
perity of all our humane socteties, but also the 
life of the nation. 


From Report of Ottawa, Canada, Women’s 
Humane Society: 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘ Would it 
not be better for the society to devote its time 
and means to poor and afflicted persons, and to 
children?” This reply can be given: Man is 
only one out of about 320,000 kinds of living 
creatures that God has created in this world; 
and while in the city of Ottawa alone there are 
so many organizations supported, by private 
benevolence, for the protection of human beings, 
there are only two societies, with meagre sup- 


port and little sympathy, for the protection of 
dumb animals. 


A Wretched Horse was found recently in a 
Dorchester barn. Our officers arrested the 
owner, who said he fed the horse regularly, and 
he was acquitted. 

A bright woman fastened a thread to the barn 
door. For two days it was not broken. Our 
officers arrested the wretch again, and this time 
he was fined $40. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


March, 1890. 

The American Humane Education Society 
was incorporated by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts one year ago, viz., March, 1889, 
with power to hold half a million of dollars 
free from taxation. 

Its President gave to its permanent fund 
property valued at over three thousand dol- 
lars, and in its first year it has received 
donations and memberships from humane 
people in various States, and interest on the 
same, to the amount of nine thousand and 
ninety-one dollars and fifty cents. 

It immediately began work on a large 
scale by sending “ Our Dumb Animals” 
monthly to the editors of some thirteen 
thousand newspapers and other publications, 
including all in North America north of 
Mexico. 

It offered a prize of three hundred dollars 
to all American editors for the best essay on 
the effect of humane education on the preven- 
tion of crime, and sent to all American edi- 
tors condensed information on the subject. 
This prize was won by Mr. Nicholas P. Gil- 
man, editor of “The Literary World.” 

It employed Mr. Chas. S. Hubbard, a 
warm-hearted and energetic member of the 
“Society of Friends,” as missionary, and 
through his efforts has already founded in 
Western States fourteen new Humane Socie- 
ties and four hundred and sixty-six new 
Bands of Mercy. ’ 

It has distributed over the country a vast 
amount of humane literature. 

It is now negotiating for another mission- 
ary to work in the Southern States. 

It has undertaken the American publica- 
tion of the most interesting and useful book 
ever written for the protection of the horse, 
of which over ninety thousand copies have 
been already sold in England. It proposes 
to give away many thousands of copies, and 
sell all the rest at less than the cost of print- 
ing its two hundred and fifty beautifully 
printed pages, namely, twelve cents per copy. 

It proposes, as soon as it can get the 
means, to present a copy of this book to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine 
in America, and secure for it, if possible, a 
circulation of millions. 

Other plans are waiting the receipt of 
funds sufficient to warrant their undertaking. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 
Milk St., Boston. 


OUR MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Mr. Charles S. Hubbard, our missionary 
at the West, sends a most satisfactory report 
of what he has aceomplished in the past six 
months, viz., fourteen humane societies, 


and four hundred and sixty-six Bands of 
Mercy formed, in the States of Iowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana—a large number of 
public addresses, and a large amount of 
humane literature distributed. We wish we 
had fifty more just such missionaries and 
money to support them. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


The advance orders for “ Black Beauty” 
have. been so large that we have been com- 


pelled to order printed at once another ten 
thousand copies. 


If we are not mistaken we are to have a 
demand for more than a million copies. 
They cost 12 cents per copy at our offices, 
and twenty cents when sent by mail. The 
book contains 258 large print pages. 


A LETTER THAT CHEERS. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, March 11, 1890. 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, 

Very much Esteemed Friend: 1 have nay been glancing 
over your charming paper, and notice the mention of the 
book written by Anna Sewell, and write to ask the favor 
to send ae Fe copies; the amount, one dollar, I enclose, 
also a check for ten dollars to use in the same good cause. 

Gladly would 1 make the donation very much more, 
but the demands upon my not large means are many 
and my heart’s promptings are often restrained. 

Your noble devotion in the cause of our valuable 
suffering animals inspires me with highest regard and 
constant admiration. May Our Heavenly Father in His 
best wisdom add many, many years to your life of use- 
tulness, bringing the great boon of health in its train, 


PIGEON SHOOTING FROM TRAPS. 

A strong effort is being made in the 
Canadian Parliament to obtain a law pro- 
hibiting the shooting of pigeons from traps 
for sport. As bearing on this subject we 
give the two following articles: 


(1) Chas. Green recently shot a pigeon that 
had escaped from a pigeon shooting match 
without being shot, with nine pins stuck 
in various parts of its body. ‘The heart- 
lessness of pigeon shooting sport can be 
better realized when it is known that at 
shooting matches pins are stuck in various 
parts of the bird’s body and in the bottom of 
its feet and up its legs the entire length of 
the pin. By this method the pigeon is so 
tortured that it will fly rapidly from the 
trap when freed. Uf they escape, as a num- 
ber of them do, they do not live more than 
a month at the farthest, the pins shrivel 
their legs and cause them constant suffering 
until death comes to their relief. Another 
method of torture which is frequently used 
in addition to the pins is fo cut the birds’ 
toes off, pull their feathers out, and bite the 
bird’s neck enough to hurt tt severely.— 
Elmer, New Fersey, Times. 

Feb. 15, 1890. 


(2) Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq.—Dear Sir: As 
an old pigeon shooter, I deem it a duty to the 
cause you are so ably fighting, to say that it was 
mainly through your efforts that the cruel 
practice of pigeon shooting at traps was stopped 
in Massachusetts, and that the shooting club 
of which I was a member had to close up its 
business. When Massachusetts, largely through 
your instrumentality, put a stop to this practice 
on her soil, we took to Maine. But soon the 
horizon began to look black for us there, and 
the spectre of Geo. T. Angell and his Mass. 
Society began to loom up before us. We soon 
realized that you had given us our final thrust 
through the Maine legislature, which drove us. 
out of that State, and resulted in the selling of 
our guns. 

Since I have become a reader of your valuable 
paper I deem it a matter of justice to pay you 
this tribute, and to say that J have spoken to 
several of our old members since in regard to 
your work in this line, and now that they are 
away from the excitements which this cruel 
sport entailed they believe it is the best thing 
that could have been done, both for the pigeons 
and themselves. 

P. H. Foster. 

Boston, March 10, 1890. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 


SOCIETY. 


GLoryY TO 
/ GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND Mercy TO /J> 
Every LIVING j 


v 
m 
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GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
OSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 
ON. HENRY O. HOUGHTON, Treasurer. 
(OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

The American Humane Education Society 
was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, March, 1889, with power to 
hold halfa million dollars free from taxation. 

Its objects are to establish Mumane 
Societies for the protection of dumb animals 
and human beings all over this continent, 
and to carry humane education into every 
American school and home. For what it is 
doing and has already done write Geo. T. 
Angell, President of the American Humane 


| Education Society, the Massachusetts Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 


In addition to property valued at over 
three thousand dollars given by its President 


to its permanent fund, it has received the 
following : 


The American Humane Educuation Society 
Receipts. 


Previously acknowledged, $8,265.50; Mass. Soc. P. €, 
to Animals, $500; Mrs. S. L., $50; Mrs. F. C. 
Manning, $10; Dr. H. B. Cross, $5; Mrs. Annie L. Lowry, 
$10; Sundry persons, $46.35; Mrs. C. S. Barnard, $25; 
Miss G. Kendall, $20; P.O. Box, $5; A Friend, $5; Jennie 
L. Crane, $15; Elizabeth B. Hilles, $10; Mrs. E. B. Ken- 
dall, $5; Caleb A. Curtis, $20; Miss H. Meyer, $5; Miss 
Susan Upham, $5; Mrs. Sarah B. Cone, $25; Mrs. A, 
Champlin, $100; Dr. C. F. Folsom, $6; Mrs. J. E. M. 
Safford, $10; Miss S. B. Morton, $10; Miss Edith Rotch, 
$100.50. Total, $9,253.35. 


Receipts for sales of “ Black 


Beauty” will appear in May num- 
ber. 


PLEASANT LETTER. 


Syracuse, Y., Feb. 26th, 1890. 
Townsend School. 
Dear Sir: Two hundred and eighty pupils of this school 
have signed the pledge to protect animals from cruelty, 
and have become the George T. Angell ** Band of Mercy.” 


K. M. CULLEN, Principal. 


RIGHT TO THE POINT. 


Dover, N. H., March 14, 1890. 
Enclosed is check for twelve hundred copies 
of ** Our Dumb Animals,” etc. 


T. B.G. 


KIND LETTER. | 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 24th, 1890. 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL: 

Having read with interest an account in ‘ Our Dumb 
Animals” of what is being done by the American Humane 
Education Society, 1 enclose a donation of $50 to aid in 
the work. Yours, etc., 


S. L. 
It acknowledged in your paper, please give initials only. 
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KIND LETTER. 


March 8, 1890. 
Mr. Georce T. ANGELL, 
' Dear Sir :—Enclosed please find my cheque fog fifteen 
dollars, which I hope may be of some little use in your 
noble work. J wish it were one hundred times as much. 
I am deeply interested in your paper and the good work 
you are doing. With very best wishes for your noble 
work, I 
ery respectfu yours, 
P j. L. C. 


ANOTHER KIND LETTER. 


Lenox, Mass., March 14, 1890. 
My DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 

I enclose to you my check for $100 for “The American 
Humane Education Society.” 1 am much interested in 
this excellent work. Believe me, with much sympathy in 
all the good you are doing, E.R. 


INDIANA. 


We have read with deep interest the annual report of 
the Indiana Humane Society, and the great work that 
Mrs. Prettyman is doing in —s Bands of Mercy. 
The missionary of our American Humane Education 
Society has been at work in Indiana. There are now 
twenty-two new Humane Societies in the State. Caleb 
S. Denny is President, and Wm. H. Hobbs Secretary, of 
the State Society at Indianapolis. 


From Sermon of Rev. Dr. Spaulding, in First 
Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N.Y., March 16, 
1890: 

* 


* * * * 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


Mr. Benjamin Reece, in the current num- 
ber of the Popular Science Monthly, shows 
by official and incontestable statistics that 
in the 
the 


more highly educated States of | 
Union the ratio of vice and crime is | 


enormously greater than in the most illiterate | 


portions. 
with more than half of its population illiterate, 
has but one delinquent in every 568 in- 
habitants, while in Massachusetts there is 
one delinquent to every 205 of the popula- 
tion. Again, he shows from the annual 
report of the Superintendent of the New 
York State prisons that in the year 1886 
there were confined in the prisons of 


| Auburn and Sing Sing, 2,616 convicts: of 


these 1,801 are credited with a common | 


| School education, 373 are classed as being 
| able to read and write, 19 are returned 


as collegiates, 10 as having received classical 


| and 78 academic educations, 97 as being 


I say that all noble natures the race through | 


have been filled with this so great sympathy 
with all these lower beings, whose very look as 
you gaze into their eyes tell to us such a story 


of dependence, and suffering, and joy, and | 


deathless affection. Locke inhis ‘‘ Treatise on 
Education” would have taught among children 


lessons of compassion for the inferior creatures | 
both as a duty toward them and as developing | 


in the children the best nobilities of their nature. 
One of the profoundest pieces of human reason- 
ing is Bishop Butler’s ‘“‘ Analogy of Religion.” 
In it he refers to the “latent powers and 
capacities of the lower animals, and sees no 
reason why they should not be developed in a 
future life.” Sir Walter Scott had always about 
him a family of dogs larger than hisown. How 
he mourned them when they died! Who has 
ever gazed at that magnificent monument at 
Edinburgh, and not been touched in the tenderest 
spot in his heart, at seeing there at the very feet 
of the statue of the great man the beautiful form 
of his favorite dog, Maida! . - I think I 
shall always remember the tallyho coach ride 
one Fourth of July from Dublin to Bray. Four 
horses of perfect forms, shining like silk, leap- 
ing like deer over their six-mile course, and 
then four more fresh for their run; thirty-six 
horses in all, speeding with unwearied pace up 
the smooth hills, through village and hamlet, 
boys and girls breaking loose from school, fill- 
ing the air with their echoes of our tootin 
horn, and yet in all that wild ride from Dublin 
to the sea and from the sea to Dublin, not a lash 
fell upon a single horse. Only its sharp crack 
in the air, and the low voice of that superb driver, 
the richest tea merchant in the Irish capital, to 
keep the eager horses firm and even to their 
work. And so through old England, among 
the majestic dray horses, with their monumental 
legs; among the bus and hansom hors¢s so 
endless in their procession through the streets 
and strands of London; among the young 
pacing cobs and on the country roads; among 
the tall but stocky hunters in field and moor; 
among the racers, so elegant in évery part, with 
high pasterns, deep flanks and chests, and long 
thin necks, restless for the signal for the race— 
among them all I saw not in a month so many 
bearing about in overwrought, starved, whipped 
bodies the marks of man’s cruelty as I see ina 
single day here in the streets of Syracuse. 

We understand the pastors of the various 
Syracuse churches have agreed to preach a 
series of sermons on ‘“‘ mercy for the beasts,” 
and the above is from the first of the series. 


>_> 


The first duty to children is to make 
them happy.—Cuar_es Buxton. 


able to read only, and but 278 as having 
no education; and he justly asks, “Is it 
not contrary to our most confident predic- 
tions and undoubted expectations that the 
common schools should furnish eighty-three 
per cent. and the colleges and academies 
over four per cent. of the inmates of Auburn 
and Sing Sing?” 


DINNER FOR THE DUKE. 


A good story is going the roynds of the Back 
Bay, Boston, and is located in one of the three 
great hotels which are visible from Copley 
Square. In one of these houses resides an 
estimable lady, who isthe owner of a fine dog 
named ‘‘ Duke.” For a while, the lady has 


resided in one hotel and taken her meals at an- | 


other, and also had the food for the dog sent 
from the second. A few days ago, she sent a 


For example, South Carolina, | 


| 
| 


message to the second to ‘‘send Duke's dinner | 


over.” Quitea time elapsed, and the lady was 
fast approaching the limit of her patience, when 


the door was opened in a stately manner, and | 


the most magnificent of waiters appeared, with 
immaculate shirt front, white gloves, glossy 
neckwear, and all the other elements which go 
to make up the perfections of the ideal waiter. 
The gorgeous creature entered the apartment 
with a bill of fare in his hand, and asked ‘‘ what 
his Grace would be pleased to order for his 
dinner, and at what time he would wish to be 
served, and for how many guests covers were to 
be laid.” The feelings of the gorgeous waiter 
may be better imagined than described when he 
learned that his services were required only to 
the extent of selecting remnants of chicken 
suitable for a dog.—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


BRIGHT BOY. 


A Los Angeles Sunday School teacher was 
telling her little boys about temptation and 
showing how it sometimes came in attractive 
attire. She used as illustration the paw of a cat. 
Now, said the teacher, you have all seen the paw 
of a cat; it is as soft as velvet, isn’t it? 

Yes’em, from the class. 

And you have seen the paw of a dog? 

Yes’em. 

Well, although the cat’s paw seems like velvet, 
there is nevertheless concealed in it something 
that hurts. What is it? 

No answer. 

F The dog, when angry, bites; what does the cat 
0! 

Scratches, said a small boy. 

Correct, said the teacher approvingly. 
what has the cat got that the dog has not? 

Whiskers, replied the boy. 


Now 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 


At the dinner station where we stopped one 
day on a certain Tennessee railroad almost the 
first sight which greeted the eye of those who 
got off was a rough burial box on the platform, 
and seated near it was an old black woman 
with a handkerchief to her eyes. When kindly 
asked the cause of her sorrow she pointed to the 
box and replied : 

** De old man’s in dar.” 

‘* Your husband!” 

‘““Yes; died two days ago back yere in de 
kentry.” 

«« And what are you doing with the body here?” 

‘‘T wants to bury it up at Charlestown, but I 
hain’t got money ’nuff to take it on de railroad.” 

‘‘What nonsense!”’ exclaimed a man, as he 
came forward. ‘‘ What’s the difference where a 
nigger is buried? They want her to bury it 
here, but she won’t. She’s determined to take 
it to Charlestown.” 

‘“For what reason?” asked the passenger 
who had put all the previous questions. 

‘*Kase, sah, all de fo’ chill’en is buried up 
dar’, and his mudder an’ sister, an’ de poo’ ole 
man will be lonesome down yere.” 

“What bosh!” growled the kicker. 

‘“*Look here!” whispered the other, as he 
wentover to him. ‘‘l’d rather be a nigger 
with her soul than tobe a white man with yours. 
She's right. Let the family dead sleep together.” 

He entered the express office, paid for the 
shipment of the body, bought the widow a 
ticket to Charlestown, and then dropped a ten 
dollar gold piece in her hand and said: 

‘“*Give him a decent funeral, mammy, and 
this will put up a headboard to mark the grave.” 

‘* May de Lawd bless you for ——!” 

But he hurried in to snatch a bite to eat. 
When he was gone I made inquiries as to his 
identity, and found a man who replied: 

‘¢ Why, that’s Colonel of Alabama. He 
owned over 300 slaves when the war broke out.” 
—Indianapolis Sunday Sentinel. 


THE QUAKER POET. 


[FROM SCHOOL AND HOME. ] 


The following is told of the boyhood of John 
Greenleaf Whittier: ‘‘ In an old, historic town 
of Massachusetts, near the laurel-bordered 
Merrimac, there once stood a low school-house, 
weather-beaten and brown. One Saturday 
afternoon, long years ago, the winter sun shone 
over it at setting, and fell on the face of a little 
culprit who stood before the teacher’s desk, 
‘deep scarred by raps official.’ 

John,’ said the teacher, ‘why do you not 
say your catechism with the other boys?’ 

‘“‘The child ran his fingers through the 
tangled black curls, and hesitated. 

““*John Greenleaf,’ demanded the master, 
more severely, ‘why don’t you say this cate- 
chism?’ 

‘*The black eyes flashed as the boy answered 
bravely, ‘I can’t; father says I mustn’t, because 


| it isn’t true.’ 


‘“*The pupils listened to this response breath- 
less and awe-struck; but the master’s Puritan 


| blood tingled as with an insult. 


‘** John,’ he said, ‘if you don’t say this cate- 
chism, I'll whip you.’ 
‘“* Thee can whip me tf thee likes, but thee can 


| never make me say it,” was the quick, firm 
response. 


In the lad’s face could be seen that unconquer- 
able spirit of his Quaker ancestors, who had 
died ‘‘ for righteousness’ sake.” This boy was 
afterward styled ‘‘ The Quaker Poet,” and it has 
been said that this incident of the boy strikes 
the key-note of the man. , 

Whittier was always known as the friend of 
animals, from the horse to the squirrel. Once 


| he hung a little turtle from the branch of a tree, 


just over the brook, to discover if it could 
escape. Several days afterward, he awoke im 


the night, heart-broken with remorse over the 
forgotten pet, and was only satisfied when he 
‘discovered the creature none the worse for his 
| prank. 


| 
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AN EASTER CAROL. 
BY LILLIAN GREY. 


All hail to the morning! 
The clouds flee away, 
The mourning is ended, 
Joy cometh to-day ; 
By the cross and the grave-side our sad watch is 
done, 
For the Saviour is risen, His victory won. 


O earth, give Him greeting, 
And hail Him as King! 
O friends, in your gladness, 
Sweet offerings bring; 
‘The dawn of His Easter all sorrow uplifts, 
Then lay on His altar the fairest of gifts. 


Bring roses for love, 
And for victory, palms ; 
Upraise in His honor 
The grandest of psalms; 
Bring smilax and lilies the cross to adorn, 
And sing hallelujahs this glad Easter morn. 


O Christ of the manger! 
O Christ of the cross! 
Whose love bought so dearly 
Our gain by Thy loss. 
Thou hast wrested from death his proud sceptre 
and crown, 
He has laid at Thy feet his brief victory down. 


O flowers, bloom in beauty! 
And sing, young and old! 
Though the joy of the Easter 
Can never be told. 
But sing and rejoice, with your banners unfurled, 
For the Christ that was slain is the Life of the 
World! 
—Zion's Herald. 


HORACE GREELEY’S PENMANSHIP. 


Here is what Greeley wrote : 


Dear Sir,—I am overworked and growing old. I shall 
be sixty next February 3d. On the whole, it seems I must 
decline to lecture henceforth, except in this immediate 
vicinity, if I do at all. I cannot promise to visit Illinois 
on that errand,—certainly not now. Yours, 

Horace GREELEY. 


M. B. CastLe, Sandwich, Ill. 


And here is how the lecture committee 
read it: 


SANDWICH, Ill., May 12. 
Horace GrReELty, New York Tribune: 

Dear Sir,—Your acceptance to lecture before our asso- 
ciation next winter came to hand this morning. Your 
penmanship not being the plainest, it took some time to 
translate it; but we succeeded, and would say your time, 
“third of February,” and terms, ‘‘ sixty dollars,” are per- 
fectly satisfactory. As you suggest, we may be able to get 
you other engagements in this immediate vicinity. If so, 
we will advise you. Yours respectfully, 

M. B. CastTLe. 


A BRAVE BABY. 


A plucky four-year-old baby lives in Oskaloosa, 
Ta. It is the child of Mrs. Wilson, and, while 
playing about the mouth of a deep well covered 
by loose boards, fellin. The well is thirty feet 
deep and contained ten feet of water at the time. 
The mother saw the chiid fall, and, frantically 
grabbing a clothes-line, lowered it into the well. 


The child grasped the line, but of course could | 


not hold on tight enough to be drawn out, so 
the mother tied her end above. 
“Will pet hold on tight till mamma runs for 


papa?” tremblingly cried the mother to the | 


little one. 
‘* Ess,” came a brave little sob from below. 
The mother hurried away and soon returned 
with the father and several other men, who, 


chilly bath. 
conscious from cold when taken out, but had 
bravely clung to the clothes-line all the time, 
holding its head above water. The happy 
mother hugged her rescued one and wept for 
joy, while the assembled crowd threw up their 


hats and cheered in acknowledgment of the | 


baby’s grit—W. World. 


he never seemed to tire, 
| and the shells were of 
use in keeping down his 
| sharp, chisel-like teeth, 
| which would otherwise 
have grown too long. 

His chief delight was 
to examine every part of 
the room and the furni- 
ture. When he caught 
sight of any strange ob- 
| ject, he at once ‘‘ struck 
| an attitude” at a little 
| distance from it. With 

his tail held stiffly on 
| one side, and his head 
| stretched forward, he 
| kept up a low, constant 

“chirring” until he got 
| near enough to find out 

its nature. If it proved 

harmless, he relaxed his 
rigid attitude and exam- 
| ined it at his ease. 

The lady friend who 
shared my room was in 
the habit of walking 
back and forth through 
it. .for ‘exercise, and 
“Scamp” generally 
took it upon himself to 
be her escort at such 
times; turning as she 
turned, keeping care- 
fully by her side, and 
sometimes looking up 
into her face with an air 
of comradeship that, 
considering the differ- 


SCAMP AND HIS FRIENDS. 


ence in their size, was 
quite diverting. 
‘*Scamper” brought 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
“SCAMP.” 


Several years ago, while I was staying in a 
Southern town, a little girl friend gave me a 
squirrel. It had been caught wild in the woods, 
but its owner was obliged to leave it a good 


| 


| amusing, namely, early rising. 


into our household one 
habit of his forest life that was not quite so 
After a while 


| we grew tired of his untimely rustlings and 


deal, as she went daily to school, and hunger | 
had tamed the poor little creature, so that he | 


snatched greedily at the first morsel I offered 


him, and in his hungry haste tooka biteat my side blinds was quite wide enough for his 


finger as well. 


He was a large and handsome squirrel, of a | and his cambric bed were safely stowed therein. 


clear gray, and so spry and quick in all his 
movements that I named him ‘‘Scamper”; or 
if he happened to get into mischief, or be 
troublesome in any way, I scolded him by the 
name of ‘‘Scamp.” 

At first, I shut him into a large, old-fashioned 
bird-cage, but his sharp teeth soon gnawed 
through the wood-work that held the wires in 
place, and squeezing his little, supple body 
through the opening thus made, he saucily 
presented himself to me, a free squirrel as far 
as the limits of the room allowed. 

As he did not prove very destructive I let 
him remain at liberty. He tasted a few books, 
the bindings, I think it was, instead of the con- 
tents, but on the whole, he was far more amus- 
ing than troublesome. His cage was left open, 
however, for him to go in and out as he wished, 
and he always used it as a larder and sleeping- 
room. 

In place of anything better at hand, I gave 
‘‘Scamper” a long, narrow strip of cambric, 
folded flat and smooth, for him to sleep on, 
but he soon gave me to understand that his 
ideas of making a bed, and mine, were very 
different. Sitting back on his hind legs, he 
twirled and pulled and fumbled the cloth, until 


| he had made it into quite a mound of cambric, 


to sight. 

Sometimes, however, his work was a failure, 
owing, I suppose, to the narrowness of his 
material, for sometimes he would dive in at 
one side, only to come out at the other; then 
after a few seconds of intense surprise at this 
result, he would proceed to do his work over 
once more. 


‘*Scamper’s” food was chiefly nuts, of which | 


| into the depths of which he slid and was lost | 
after much difficulty, rescued the child from its | 


The little one was almost un- | 


skippings, to say nothing of the uneasy sense 
that he might be in some mischief even when 
he was quiet; so, in order to enjoy our morning 
sleep, I looked about for a place to confine him. 
The room was lighted by two French windows, 
as they are called, which opened like double 
doors. The space between these and the out- 


sleeping place, so every night Master Scamper 


To be sure, there was a lively scratching on the 
glass, full early in the morning, and if I looked 
I could see a pair of very beseeching eyes; but 
as he was not suffering he was generally left 
there until a reasonable hour, from my point of 
view, if not his. ” 

When the time came for me to return to my 
Northern home, I decided that Scamper would 
not enjoy the ccld country to which I was 
going, so he was left behind, in the care of a 
friend, with whom, I trust, he found a pleasant 
home, and proved himself as amusing a pet as 
he had been to me. Amy DAvIs. 


Dr. Kate Bushnell, of Chicago, writes: 

‘‘T saw a horse that had fallen under its 
burden on the street. Its owner was beating it 
pitilessly to make it get up and move on. How 
it made us shudder to hear the whiz and crack 
of the whip on the poor animal’s back! But the 
panting horse neither flinched under the whip 
nor stirred a muscle to get up. What was the 
matter? Was it wilful stubbornness? It looked 
like it. The driver would have whipped it to 
death in his rage, but for some men that came 
along. The whipping was stopped. The load 
was taken out the wagon. The wagon box was 
removed. <A few buckles of the harness were 
loosened. The horse looked up, caught the 
kindly glances of the men, felt the gentle stroke 
of the human hand, and was soon moving along 
the street.” 


<—> 


Teacher : “ Johnnie, where is the north pole?” Johnnie: 
don’t know.’ Teacher: Don’t know where the north 
pole is?” Johnnie: ** When Doctor Kane and Franklinand 
Greely hunted for it and couldn’t find it, how am I to know 
where it is?” 
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THE DOG-SOLDIER. 
(By David Ker.) 


“Who brought that dog here? 
back at once.” 

So spoke, in his deepest and sternest tones, 
old Colonel Eugene Noirmont, as he rode out 
of the French fort at Biskra, in the Sahara 
Desert, at the head of a strong body of irregu- 
lar cavalry, which had been sent to check the 
raids of a hostile Arab tribe. 

‘“‘He is my dog, Colonel,” answered the 
junior Captain, young Alphonse de Picardon, 
glancing apologetically at the small white 
poodle that was close at his horse’s heels; ‘‘and 
I hope you will not object to his going with us, 
for it would break his heart to be left behind.” 

“And whose heart will it break,” growled the 
Colonel, ‘‘if the brute begins barking just as 
we're going to take the Arabs by surprise, and 
warns them of our coming?” 

“It is not for me to contradict you, Colonel,” 
said the young officer, respectfully; ‘‘but, with 
your permission, I can soon show you that 
there is no fear of that.” Then he turned to 
the dog, and said sternly, ‘‘¥acguot, stlence a 
la mort!” 

Then, ata sign from the Captain, several of 
the men began to shout, clap their hands, and 
make noise enough to set an ordinary dog 
barking furiously, but Jacquot never uttered a 
sound. 

“Very well,” said the Colonel at length, 
“the dog may go; but remember, Captain de 
Picardon, that I shall hold you responsible for 
his behavior.” 

The young Captain saluted, and fell into his 
place without a word, and off rode the detach- 
ment. 

It was weary work riding over stony ridges 
and sandy hollows, through the blistering heat 
and the blinding glare, while the hot prickly 
dust, rolling up in clouds at each step, clogged 
every pore and choked every breath. Mile after 
mile of the desert was left behind, hour after 
hour of the burning, weary, interminable day 
crept slowly past, but still there was no sign 
of the enemy, or of any living thing save a 
wide-winged vulture, which hung poised in mid- 
air, like a blot upon the bright, scorching, 
cloudless sky. The soldiers grew impatient, 
and began to murmur and growl. 

But all at once the dog (which was still 
keeping pace with them) stopped short, snuffed 
the air uneasily, and then began to run rest- 
lessly backward and forward, uttering a low, 
anxious whine. 

“Do you think he scents the enemy?” whis- 
pered Colonel Noirmont to Captain de Picardon. 

“T’ll stake my life that he does,” replied the 
Captain. “I’ve never yet found him wrong. 
There must be some hollow here that we can’t 
see. Here, Morel, Barbot, hold fast to each 
other, while I climb on to your shoulders.” 

And then, supported by the two burly troop? 
ers, he raised himself high enough to make out 
a dry water-course a few hundred yards ahead, 
in the hollow of which a large number of men 
might easily be hidden. 

“Ah!” cried the Colonel, when he heard this, 
“they want to catch us in an ambush, do they? 
Not so fast, my fine fellows! Half a dozen of 
you dismount, lads, and unsling your carbines, 
move forward about fifty paces, and then firé.” 

The crash of the volley rolled like thunder 
along the silent desert, while the Colonel 
roared, in Arabic: 

“Come out, you dogs! We see you plainly.” 

The effect was magical. Up started, as if 
rising through the earth, a swarm of savage 
faces and wild figures, while the flash and 
crackle of the answering volley followed as 
thunder follows lightning; but the Arabs, firing 
hastily and almost at random, only wounded 
two men. 

‘‘Now,” thundered the Colonel, ‘‘upon them 
before they can reload.” 

Down swept the French upon their enemies 
like a whirlwind, and in a moment were hand 
to hand with them. The Arabs fought like 
tigers, but training and discipline soon began 
to tell, and the battle was over (as one of the 
French troopers regretfully observed) ‘almost 
before one had time to enjoy it.” 


Send him 


| Billy refused. 


But when the Arabs began to scatter and fly, 
the Colonel (whose blood was fairly up) dashed 
off in pursuit of them so recklessly that he 
was soon left almost alone, seeing which three 
of the enemy faced round and attacked him. 

Captain de Picardon—who was famous as the 
best swordsman in the regiment—came dashing 
up barely in time to cut down one of Noir- 
mont’s assailants, while the Colonel himself 
disposed of another; but the third man was 
just about to stab De Picardon in the back, 
when his dog flew at the Arab’s throat, and 
clutched it with such hearty energy that the 
man fell to the ground bleeding and _ half 
strangled. 

“Form in line!” shouted Colonel Noirmont, 
when the fight was over, and all the wounded 
had. been brought in. children, you have 
done well, and I thank you. To-morrow you 
shall be reported for good service to the Com- 
mander-in-chief himself, and de will not forget 
you; but I have one acknowledgment to make 
before that. Captain de Picardon, bring for- 
ward your dog.” 

The four-footed scout was at once produced, 
and when set down in front of the Colonel, he 
stood up on his hind legs and made a military 
salute with his fore paw, to the unbounded 
delight of the soldiers. 

‘*‘A soldier who knows his duty so well,” said 
the Colonel, with a grim smile, ‘‘must not go 
unrecompensed, and thus I reward his services.” 

So saying, he detached from his own uniform 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, and hung it 
around the dog’s neck amid thundering cheers 
from the assembled troopers, who declared with 
one voice that his decoration had been fairly 
won by their ‘‘Dog-Soldier.”"—Harfer’s Young 
People. 


BILLY. 


Billy was a pedler’s horse. Every day he 
drew a large wagon along the country roads. 
This large wagon was loaded with tin and 
brooms. It was a heavy load to draw. He 
stopped at all the houses, so that his master 
could sell the brooms and tins. One day, after 
he had travelled a long time, Billy stopped. 
There was no house in sight. He was tired and 
hungry. 

“‘Go along!” said his master, 

“No!” said Billy. 

This is the way Billy said ‘‘No.” He set his 
fore feet out. He laid back his ears and shook 
his head. 

His master got out of the wagon and patted 
him. 

Billy didn’t stir. 

He moved the harness here and there, 
patted him more. 

Billy didn’t stir. 

He talked to him in a very pleasant tone. 

But Billy didn’t stir. 

What was to be done? 

The pedler wanted to sell his brooms and 
tins, and go home. But hecould not do it if 
He went to the back of the 
wagon. A gentleman who passed thought he 
was going to whip the horse. The pedler knew 
better. He took a pail from the wagon. There 
was some meal in the pail. He showed it to 
Billy, then he walked on and set the pail down. 

Billy could see the pail. 

Pretty soon Billy lifted his ears and looked 
very good natured. He went forward to the 

ail. 
' Then his master let himeat the meal. Then 
he put the pail back in the wagon, and Billy 
trotted off briskly with his load. 

The meal was better for both Billy and _ his 
master than the whip.—Zitfle Folks’ Reader. 


DOCKING HORSES $100. 


and 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts | 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
a prize of $100 for evidence by which the Society 
shall convict any person in Boston or vicinity 
of the life mutilation of any horse by the 
practice called docking. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 


President. 


| and good memory to 


| other human act. 


. A HORSE TRAINED BY KINDNESS. 


Herbert Currier of Philadelphia, an agent of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, was favored some time ago by being 
presented with a horse and carriage, with 
which he has been able to cover more ground 
in the discharge of his duties. Ever since 
the sagacious animal came into his possession 
he has been training it to perform numerous 
clever acts, and by gentle treatment has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his object. The 
agent owns a snug little dwelling, with a good 
piece of ground, on Sharpnack street, Ger- 
mantown, and he had a stable built on the 
premises for ‘‘ Nellie” exclusively. She is 
a small animal, of dark color, and has a very 
intelligent look. An exhibition of what the 
animal could do took place recently at the 
stable. 

“Nellie” was standing in her cosey stall 
and the stable door was shut. Her carriage 
and a number of people were on the outside. 
The agent in a quiet, soft tone of voice, 
called out, “ Nellie, come out here and place 
yourself in the shafts of your carriage.” 
Without a moment’s hesitation the intelligent 
beast turned herself around in the stall and, 
walking to the door, raised the latch with 
her mouth and walked out, backing up to 
the vehicle, where she was_ harnessed. 
‘* Nellie” was asked whether she would like 
to have a beating, and she replied in the 
negative by vigorously shaking her head. 
She was then asked by the agent if she loved 
him, and “ Nellie” demonstrated that she 
did by walking up to her master and placing 
her head on his shoulder, where she remained 
some minutes. 

To find a handkerchief in the officer’s 
clothes was an easy matter for her, as at the 
word of command she relieved one of the 
pockets of his coat of the desired article. 
Turning and backing the carriage while 
harnessed was an easy task for her, which 
she did with much gracefulness. The agent 
then walked away some hundred yards or 
more and called for his pet to come to him, 
which command she instantly obeyed. Other 
minor tricks were shown which elicited the 
admiration and surprise of the gathered 
spectators. Agent Currier says he never was 
obliged to use the whip or have recourse to 
rough language while training “ Nellie” to 
go through these tricks. He is fondly at- 
tached to the animal and would feel very 
lonesome without her.—‘“ Zhe Band of 
Mercy.” 


KNEW THE RING. 


It requires quick hearing, sharp observation, 
know always a friend’s 
peculiar ring of the house bell, although there 
is, no doubt, an individuality in that as in every 
Not to be able to do this is 
nota proof of dulness in child or man; and 
when done by a cat is worth noting. A lady in 


| Boylston Street, in this city, had a cat which for 


years always left its rug and went down the stairs 
to the front door when its mistress rang, to meet 
her, if the doors of the room were open; but it 
took no notice whatever of the ring of anybody 
else. 


A newspaper poet demands to know, ‘“ where 


are the girls of thepast?” Bringing up the girls 
of the future, don’t you think?—Scranton Truth. 
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UNCLE JAKE’S DUMB CRITTERS. 


I don’t know much of languages such as the scholars tell, 

But the language of dumb critters I understand quite well, 

And I think, sir—yes, I think, sir, that their voices reach 
the sky, 

And that their Maker understands the pleading of their 


eye, 

And I shouldn’t be surprised, sir, if im the judgment day, 

Some cruel, heartless human folks should be as dumb as 
they, 


My house is not as elegant as many are, I know; 
But my cattle are all sheltered from the wintry winds and 


snow. 

And they’re not kept on rations that leave nothing but the 
frame, 

Or in the spring returning to the ‘dust from whence they 
came.” 


Ah! God hath wisely ordered, sir, that in a money way, 
Starving, abusing critters are the things that will not pay. 


If any of my flock are sick or hurt in any way, 

I see that they are cared for, sir, by night as well as day. 

My letter’s on their wool, sir — that’s all the brand I know; 

My lambs—they are not tailless, for God didn’t make them 
so. 

Some say sheep don’t need water, but I tell you it’s a lie! 

They’re almost frantic for it, sir, the same as you or I. 


My horses—you have seen them, sir; they are just what 
they seem; 

And, if I do say it myself, they are a splendid team. 

They wear no foolish blinders, and from hitchup reins 
they're free ; 

And they never had a hurt, sir, that has been caused by me. 

The way they do my bidding now, ’tis really a surprise! 

They know my very step, sir, and thank me with their eyes. 


My pigpen, over yonder, I’d like, sir, to have shown; 

My hogs—they never are the ‘‘ breed’ that is but skin and 
bone; 

I know, sir, that to fatten them, they need both food and 
drink, 

A shelter and a bed, sir, will help it on, I think. 

I have a yard on purpose they can root whene’er they 
choose— 

It seems to me like cruelty, so rings I never use. 


There’s one thing more I want to show, ’tis Hannah’s hen 
house here— 

Our poultry always pay us well, and just now eggs are 
dear— 

’Tis warm and clean and bright, you see, with gravel on 
the ground; 

There’s feed and water standing here all day the whole year 
round. 

But maybe I have tired you, sir—forgive an old man’s 
pride; 

But somehow I love dumb critters, and I want their wants 
supplied. 


MONKEY AND BULLDOG. 


HOW A VENERABLE MONKEY PUNISHED AN 
AGGRESSIVE CANINE. 

Some species of the monkey family are held 
sacred by the Hindoos, with the result that the 
naturally mischievous animals become extremely 
familiar; so familiar, indeed, as to be really a 
nuisance, at least in the eyes of European 
residents. The author of ‘‘ Thirty-eight years in 
India” gives an amusing account of an ex- 
perience of his dog with one of these sacred 
mischief-makers : 

The monkey took up his position day after day 
on the lower branch of a large mango-tree, and 
there he remained, indifferent to all threats and 
intimidation; and this led to a delicious result. 

I have already mentioned ‘‘ Toby,” my un- 
paralleled bull-dog. When the nuisance of 
these sacred monkeys began to be annoying, 
Toby interested himself in making oceasional 
raids upon the intruders, but with little effect, 
and he seemed quite distressed by his failures. 

_One day I was standing with the dog by my 
side, when we observed our defiant old friend 
take his seatas usual on the branch. As he 
allowed his tail to hang down, it struck me, and 
I verily believe it struck Toby also, that, although 
his body was out of reach, his tail might be 
grabbed. 

I spoke in a low tone to Toby; he seemed to 
understand, crouched, and very gradually ap- 
proached ythe tree. The monkey remained 
immovable, and apparently unconcerned, and 
the tail continued to hang temptingly down. 


UNCLE JAKE. 
(Used by kind permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Suddenly Toby made a rush for the tail. 
Everything bespoke a triumph long delayed. 

Alas! alas! 
moved, but as Toby’s open mouth turned upward 
to seize at least the tail, he quietly, but at the 
proper moment, lifted tt up with his left hand 
asa gentleman would raise his coat-tail to enjoy 
the fire, and, stooping slightly forward, gave 
Toby a pleasant box on the ear with his right 
hand, looking at him, as he passed, with calm 
and satirical indifference. 

More amusing still was the fact that after this 
rehearsal the experiment was repeated more 
than once. I can still vividly recall the calm, 
philosophical indifference of the monkey, the 
calculating advance of the impassioned and yet 
baffled Toby, the repeated rush, the quiet eleva- 
tion of the tail,and the insulting pat on the 
gasping cheek. 


A WESTERN EDITOR. 


A WESTERN EDITOR WRITES US. 


Feb. 4, 1890, 
Dear Mr. ANGELL, 

Please tell me if the Boston Society can do anything in 
the case of a stray cat, belonging to nobody, who haunts 
people’s houses, greatly to their annoyance. I appealed in 
just such a case to the Humane Society of our city, to know 
if there was some merciful way provided to dispose of the 
animal, but it was not ‘‘in their line.’ Now, my curiosity is 
aroused to know if such cases are in anybody's “line.” 

We answered: In such a case in Boston we should send 
a man to mercifully kill the animal, or if valuable, to take 
it to the temporary Home for lost and stray animals. To 

rsons in places more remote we should send full printed 
instructions to enable any one to kill the animal mercifully. 


The venerable monkey never | 


CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE. 


The night was lowering; they, the weak ones, 
la 
And + forgetful of the Master’s dole; 
While Jesus—all unfriended— 
By God nor man attended, 
Retired into the shadow-deeps to pray,— 
Wrestling alone in agony of soul. 


All nature, hushed and veiled, the tremulous 
stars,— 
The odor-freighted air stifling the sense ; 
And all things throbbed with sorrow, 
And feared the dreadful morrow 
Whose dawn would bring th’ accursed, mock- 
judgment bars, 
Where He must stand alone without defence. 


Thus, thrice retiring, see the pure one pray; 
Great drops of bloody sweat begin to flow; 
Behold the Saviour pleading,— 
His heart with anguish bleeding: 
‘‘ Father, and may this cup not pass away? 
But must I drain it to its dregs of woe?” 


Now prone, His sacred face pressing the grass, 
He writhes in agony—God’s precious Son. 
Now wrought His Passion holy, 
Meekly He cries, and slowly— 
‘* Yet, Father, if this chalice may not pass 
Except I drink it, Thy will, not mine, be done.” 


K. FAstTEL, 
tn the Boston Pilot. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? ° 
I answer: To teach and lead 
every child and older person to seize | 
every opportunity 4o say a kind 
word, or do a kind act that will | 
make some other human being or. 
some dumb creature happier. | 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE “KING’S DAUGHTERS.” 
Co.tumsus, Outro, March 1, 1890. 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir: This will be a red-letter day in 
my remembrance, for I have found a new in- 
terest, awakened by your wonderful work. I 
have only recently taken in the full thought of 
your ‘‘Humane Education Society,” and to-day 
I tried to see if I could give the thought to 
others. 
“King’s Daughters’—over forty in number. I 
had been asked to tell them something about 
the ‘“‘Shut-in Society,” and I asked permission 
to speak of your work and lent them my copies 
of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” and told them of your 


I went in the morning to a meeting of | 


shown. This afternoon I addressed another 
circle of ‘‘Aing’s Daughters” and told them of 
the formation of the ‘‘Humane Education Socie- 
ty,” and told them there could be no more fitting 
thought for children of the King than kindness 
to all the living things the King has created. 

I have no doubt thirty names will be obtained 
and sent you, and then they propose ¢hat each 
‘‘Daughter” shall try to get thirty more. I left 
my copy of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” with them for 
reference, and felt as if I had found a new and 
most congenial field of usefulness. They were 
so astonished at a society that proposes to confer 
benefits instead of asking for dues and member- 
ship fees. Faithfully, “7. H. 


| offer to Bands of Mercy, and much interest was 


3S. 


Red Bird Band. 
P., G. Meredith. 


P., Agnes Shea. 
Rose Bud Band. 
P., Mary Frazee. 
G. T. Angell Band. 
P., J. W. Hamilton. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., Clifford Alley. 
Howard Band. 

P., Kate Howard. 
Pansy Band. . 

P., Nelly Love. 


P., Mary L. Hubbard. 


P., Jeannette Dunlap. 
Russiaville, Ind; 
Public Schools, 
Lincoln Band. 

F., C. B. F. Clark. 


P., Sallie Jeter. 
P., Delia Phillips. 
P., Mrs, J. C. Carson. 


L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. A. M. M. Fultz. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Bay State Band. 

P., Dwight H. Dickerman. 
S., E. H. Lynds. 


A VALUABLE PARROT. 


A man in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has a parrot that he wouldn’t 
sell for its weight in silver. 
On five different occasions has 
this intelligent bird saved the 
house from being burglarized. 
The last time was ona recent 
night. The burglar got the 
door unfastened, but when he 
opened it, the parrot asked in 
a stern and harsh voice, 
‘“‘Hullo, there! What's the 
matter?” The burglar didn’t 
answer, but fell over himself 
in his desperate effort to get 
away. 


LET STRANGE DOGS 
ALONE. 

Don’t handle, poke, push 
and pull them and then com- 
plain of being bitten. Mind 
your own business and the 
dog in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred will mind his. 


“Our Dumb Animals has made its 
influence felt all over the land.” 
— Quaker City Independent. 


[For Our Dumb Animals, 
THE HUMMING BIRD’S NEST. 


MRS. 


A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


Such a tiny bird’s nest I never did see! 

As cunning and cosey as ever could be, 

Snugly placed in the fork of a limb of a tree! 

It was covered with moss, and lined with soft 


down, 


And looked like a knot on the bark old and brown. 
But when we peeped into it what did we spy? 
Three baby humming-birds close as could lie, 
Cuddled together to keep themselves warm, 
Sleeping unconscious of fear or of harm. 


‘* How did they look?” 


quite, 


Now you puzzle me 


For each was such a wee birdie mite 
That you would have laughed at such a droll 


sight! 


Save their long, slender bills, they looked,— 


sure enough,— 


Like bumble-bees plump with their gay jackets 
off! 


Ina few days they opened their black, beady eyes, 
And their slender bills uttered soft, chirping 


cries, 


Then their queer little bodies were covered with 


down; 


Next,— feathers,— green, blue, reddish, golden 


and brown. 


The dear little mother for long weary hours 
Kept them warm with her wings, or from the 


sweet flowers 


Gathered honey to feed them, while father-bird 


ood 


Brooded them in her absence, and helped what 


he could. 


But I found,—when I looked on a bright autumn 


day,— 


The little nest empty; the birds flown away ;— 
Gone to that land where the snows never come, 
And all through the winter the flowers are in 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A VERY KIND INTRODUCTION. 


Did the reader ever see a dog perform the 
ceremony of introducing a human friend? The 
Listener has himself seen the thing done, ina 
way, but never so plainly and prettily as a 
friend of his lately witnessed it—the friend him- 
self being the introduced ‘‘ party.” The friend 
—call him Mr. J.—lives in Roxbury. Fora 
near neighbor he has a man who keeps a 
carriage and also a fine setter dog. Mr. J. does 
not enjoy the acquaintance of the neighbor, 
but has come to be on excellent ¢erms of friend- 
ship with the dog. Every day Mr. J— sallies 
forth at about the same hour. Every day he 
meets the dog, whose salutations have gradually 
passed from mere friendly formalities to affec- 
tionate greetings. Yesterday, as Mr. J— came 
out of his house, he found the dog—who 
always, when the carriage starts, goes circling 
about the horse’s head, barking with joy— 
waiting for him. The carriage, with the horse 
attached, stood waiting for its occupant. The 
dog at once came bounding up to J—, and then 
went bounding back to the horse. He licked 
the horse on the nose, and came back to J— 
again, and again returned to the horse, evidently 
laboring under the stress of something that he 
wanted to say or do. It was quite plain, in fact, 
that he was doing his best to introduce the man 
to the horse, and make them friends too. So 
J—, whose big heart can include horses as well 
as dogs, yielded; he went up to the horse and 
patted its head and rubbed its nose. And then 
the dog’s satisfaction and gayety were simply 
inexpressible. He gyrated about until it seemed 
as if he were in danger of swallowing his own 
tail; and his affection both for the man and for 
the horse was plainly greatly increased by the 
consciousness that now they knew each other. 

It is astonishing, gentle reader, what a great 
deal of the joy of life a liking for animals will 
let us énto.—LISTENER, in Boston Transcript.° 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Some time ago, I used often to stay with a 
friend in Wiltshire, whose park is separated 
from the house by a lake which is about a 
hundred and fifty yards broad at the narrowest 
part. Being extremely fond of animals, I soon 
became intimate with two delightful dogs 
belonging to my hostess, a large collie, called 
Jasper, and a rough Skye terrier, Sandie. The 
pair were devoted friends, if possible always 
together. One afternoon I called them, as 
usual, to go for a walk, and making my way 
to the lake I determined to row across and 
wander about in the deer-park. Jasper at once 
jumped into the water and gaily followed the 
boat. Halfway across, he and I were both 
startled by despairing howls, and stopping to 
look back, saw poor little Sandie running up 
and down the bank and bitterly bewailing the 
cruelty of his two so-called friends in leaving 
him behind. Hardening my heart, I sat still in 
silence and simply watched. Jasper was clearly 
distressed. He swam round the boat, and 
looking up into my face said unmistakably with 
his wise brown eyes: ‘* Why don’t you go 
to the rescue?” Seeing, however, that I showed 
no signs of intelligence, he made up his mind 
to settle the difficulty himself, so turned and 
swam back to forlorn little Sandie. There was 
a moment's pause, I suppose for explanations, 
and then, to my surprise and amusement, Jasper 
stood still, half out and half in the water, and 
Sandie scrambled on his back, his fore-paws 
resting on Jasper’s neck, who swam across the 
lake and landed him safely in the deer park! -I 
need not describe the evident pride of the one, 
or the gratitude of the other.—Sfectator. 


A bald-headed man who had heard that the hairs of a 
man’s head are numbered, wants te kuow if there is not 
Some place where he can obtain the back numbers, 


‘SOME OF BLACK BEAUTY’S FRIENDS.” 


[ Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
MY WINTER BOARDERS. 
BY C. FANNIE ALLYN. 


Some people keep in summer 
A ‘‘Home” by ocean spray; 

But I take winter boarders, 
And find I make it pay. 

I need no cups and saucers, 
No glass or linen fine, 

My blessed little boarders 
Care not for tea or wine. 


For meat they have no fancy, 
But brown bread they think right, 
They eat like “little Yankees,” 
With hearty appetite. 
I do not ‘‘set my table,” 
I ‘‘set” my window-sills, 
And strange enough that daily 
They all ‘‘present their bills.” 


They have no hour for breakfast, 
They care not when they dine, 

And if they have no supper, 
They seem not to repine; 

They never give me trouble, 
For they are very shy; 

I've learned, when they are eating 
No one must venture nigh. 


When hungry, they come rushing 
On blinds and fences near, 
As if to say ‘‘We're ready, 
If you will disappear ;” 
And even while they’re flying, 
Their bright eyes seem to see; 
Their evident thanksgiving 
Is pay enough for me. 


When summer takes them from me, 
I miss them with regret, 
So happy have they made me, 
I think I’m in their debt. 
If any one is gloomy, 
Just advertise and say: 
some birdie boarders, 
Till winter goes away.” 


And when they come, don’t let them 
Find on your hats such things 
As birdies’ heads, all useless, 
Or helpless, cut-off wings. 
And then you'll find the secret 
Of happiness and cheer 
Is making others happy, 
And starting heaven here. 


A WOMAN'S WIT. 


Mrs. Irene Gillette of Buncombe, Wis. was 
tormented by the mare she usually drove switch- 
ing her tail over the lines. It occurred to the 
lady that by fastening a small iron hook on the 
lower edge of the dashboard, if a phaeton, or 
the lower corner of a box buggy wagon, and by 
passing the line when caught under this hook 
and slightly pulling it, it would at once draw 
the line from beneath the tail, as the hook is so 
much lower than the line when caught. She 
had a blacksmith make her a pair (one for each 
side), and it proved such a success that the 
animal which troubled her so much has given 
up switching her tail over the line. Mrs. Gil- 
lette has applied for a patent. 


MILLIE’S BABIES. 


Six little timid kittens, 

Out in the cold alone, 

Their mother is always gadding about, 
And brings them not even a bone; 
She’s off in the morning early, 

She’s off till late at night, 

A mischievous, selfish old pussy, 
That never does anything right. 


The kittens are always hungry, 

They’re too timid to catch a mouse,— 
And their mother is such an old gadder, 
They won't keep her in the house. 

She never petted nor played with them, 
Nor washed them nice and clean, 

Such six little dirty faces 

I’m sure I have never seen. 


Six little sad, sad kittens, 

All sitting in a row, 

Cold, and hungry, and dirty 

From the tip of each nose to each toe. 
Twelve little ears and six little tails 
Hanging and drooping low, 

So out on the steps I found them, 
Sitting all in a row. 


And Millie begged hard to keep them, 
And fed them and washed them so clean,— 
Such six bright cunning kittens 

I'm sure I have never seen. 

The boys laughed at Millie’s.babies, 

She cares not a whit, would you? 

If she hadn’t adopted those kittens, 

What in the world would they do? 


M. P. Noan, zz School and Home. 
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Dumb Animals. 


The overhead check-rein for the horse is re- 
fined and steady torture, not for the strain back- 
ward of the neck, but because the animal cannot 
see the ground on which he is stepping. The 
swaying of his head from side to side is evidence 
of his trying to find relief.—Boston Transcript. 
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ONE THOUSAND PLACARDS 
FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF BIRDS. 


One thousand card placards nine inches 
by seven, containing the following notice, can 
be obtained free gratis at our offices, and we 
are glad to send them wherever we are sure 
they will be properly posted. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer Twenty prizes of 
$10 each, and Forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence by which our 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals shall 
convict persons of violating the 
| laws of Massachusetts, by killing 
| any insect-eating bird or taking 
| eggs from its nest. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane 
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Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and the Parent American 
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“Our DumB ANIMALS. This monthly was the first 
exchange that came to our hands the other morning, and we 
read it through and through, and we could but confess it was 
the most ys ge | half hour’s reading we had had in a 
week. We felt better after reading it, and now as we come 
to think of it we think we were better for having read it. 
It contained lessons of reproof, mild and gentle, some 
mingled with ape oe and words of dear departed friends, 
We were softer and purer hearted when we finished it than 
we were when we began it. Readers, if you have not read 
it of late and been influenced by it, we advise you to write 
for a copy to the Boston office, directi: to ‘Our Dumb 
Animals.’”’—Burlington ( Vt.) Independent. 


Little flaxen hair: ‘‘ Papa, it's raining.” 
Papa, annoyed by work in hand: ‘‘ Well, let 
it rain!” Little flaxen hair, timidly: ‘Z was 


going to.” 


Flossie (age four): ‘‘ Bobby, why do they 
call preachers doctors?” Bobby (a lad of con- 


siderable information): ‘‘’Cos they makes folks 
better.” 


Our correspondents will pardon short det- 
ters when we say that nearly fourteen thou- 
sand a year are received—and as many sent 
out from our offices —an average of from 
forty to fifty every working-day. 
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The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. gy oO « 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
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Selections from Longfellow, 8.00 “ 
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National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


TERMS : 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 80 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance, 
Postage free to all parts of the United States 


a@- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF SociETY MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life, - - $10000| Associate Annual, - $500 
Associate Life,- - 50.00)| Children’s, - -+ 
Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - 100 


All members receive OuR DuMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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